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notwithstanding the scale is minute and the detail 
almost incredibly delicate. There is also an excel- 
lent small Head of Jahangir. Beside these there is 
the very important drawing of a Dying Man, the 
original sketch for a picture now in the Bodleian, 
Oxford, a work truly remarkable for its relentless 
realism and passionate intensity, and perhaps the 
finest Mughal painting extant.* 

In the time of Shah Jahan Mughal painting is 
already overripe ; it begins to lose its grip on 
actuality and becomes an art of flattery, luxurious 
and effeminate, rather than vigorous and splendid. 
Under Aurangzib it has become already con- 
ventional in the sense that it uses long accepted 
and even hackneyed formulae, with less reliance on 
individual research and direct vision. Neverthe- 
less there are individual works even from the end 
of the seventeenth century and beginning of the 
eighteenth which are admirable productions, and 
almost equal to many of the earlier creations. 
One of the best of these in the Museum col- 
lection is an equestrian portrait of Nawab Shuja' 
al-Mulk Husam al-Daulah 'AH Virdi Khan Baha- 
dur Mahabat Jang, governor of Bengal. Bihar, 
and Orissa, who died A. D. I 756. But Mughal 
art is really finished by the middle of the 
eighteenth century, and all that remains of it 
now is the Delhi trade in ivory miniatures, the 
productions of which, for the student of art, are 
entirely negligible, though they satisfy the some- 
what romantic taste of the tourist. A. K. C. 



Print Collector's Quarterly 

Discontinuance for the Duration of the War 

ON January 2 the following notice was sent to 
all the subscribers to the Print Collector's 
Quarterly : 

"In view of the claims of the times upon insti- 
tutions and individuals alike, the Museum has 
reluctantly decided to suspend the publication of 
the Quarterly for the duration of the war. The 
December number just issued will be followed by 
a full index of the entire series. Notice regarding 
subscriptions will in due course be given by the 
publishers, Houghton Mifflin Company. 

" The Museum acknowledges with satisfaction 
the support which the Quarterly has received 
among lovers of the art of engraving in this country 
and abroad, and hopes at a happier moment to 
renew the service which the Quarterly has rendered 
for the past seven years." 

This announcement needs no comment other 
than that afforded by the events of every day. 
Many friends in Europe and America have already 
expressed their regret at the suspension of the 
Quarterly and their appreciation of its value to 
students of the art of engraving. The field occupied 
by the Quarterly has been represented by no other 
publication in English, and will demand cultivation 
again upon the return of peace. In this labor the 
Museum hopes to perform its due share. 

*Coomaraswamy, Aris and Crafts of India and Ceyhn, Fig. 169. 



Museum Ideals* 

AT a moment whose overshadowing duty is to 
destroy, a purely constructive book like the 
volume just issued by the Museum seems a birth out 
of due time. How has the writer been able to pur- 
sue his placid themes and how can readers of the 
present be expected to follow him ? In 1 9 1 4 the 
book was nearly completed, and it has now been 
brought to an end, not without difficulty, to take 
its place upon library shelves until, and if, a peace 
ensues that will give relief from wars and rumors of 
them. 

Studies purposely undertaken with deliberation 
in order to touch upon the wider bearings of a 
narrow field will hardly appeal to any single reader 
from cover to cover. The inquiries with which the 
book begins and on which it is based (The Nature 
and Place of Fine Art, Popular Education in Fine 
Art) would in a time of quiet have interest lor most 
thoughtful people. As man is a half being com- 
pleted by woman, so the artist is a half being com- 
pleted by the true beholder, the critic in the modern 
French sense, he who sifts out (icphu, to separate ; 
/c/aiTiKis, one able to discern) the intention of a work 
of art from our blunders over it and blindnesses to 
it. An inference from this view assigns museums 
of art primarily to a new category among institu- 
tions of the humanities — that of foundations for 
culture instead of foundations for education (77ie 
Ideal of Culture). A further corollary places 
historical and technical students of art among 
dilettanti, and the mass of those who " know what 
they like " among connoisseurs in the making. 
Discussions occupying most of the book relate to 
museum growth, to a new type of museum archi- 
tecture based on the clerestory instead of the 
customary skylights and windows ( 77ie Ideals of 
Diagonal Lighting and Radial Expansion), to 
new devices for gallery installation and instruction 
(The Ideals of Restful Inspection, of Official 
Companionship and the Interpretative Catalogue), 
to the expansion of museum activities, and to a possi- 
ble future metamorphosis of museums. In these 
pages there is meat only for the comparatively 
small number of persons who are responsible for 
existing museums or engaged in founding new 
ones. The final section, th at on government, contains 
a suggestion for current politics drawn from the 
field of institutional management ( The Ideal of 
Composite Boards). All corporate life, govern- 
mental as well as social, demands a return to 
the exact text of the charter of our national 
liberty. In declaring men created equal, Jefferson 
denied all claims to distinction derived from a life 
antedating ours. No rights are divine : all are 
human. The century after Jefferson misapplied to 
this world the equality he had asserted beyond it. 
His doctrine — that there are no valid distinctions 

*" Museum Idealsof Purprse and Method." Benjamin Ives Gilman. 
Printed by order of the Trustees of the Museum at the Riverside Press, 
Cambridge. 1918. Octavo, pages XXII, 434, with 99 illustrations. 
Price, $3 00 postpaid. On sale at the Museum and by Hcughton Mifflin 
Company. 4 Park Street, Boston. 
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among men save those that are substantiated here 
and now — is simple common sense. Its misin- 
terpretation — that there are no valid distinctions 
among men even here and now — is pure nonsense. 
A reassertion of the scientific democracy of indi- 
viduality — "diversity of gifts," in the words of 
Paul — against the mythologic democracy of the 
dead level — well nigh universally mistaken for the 
real type — is at present the concern of four-fifths 
of the world. G. 

Notes 

On account of the fuel shortage the 
following galleries are closed to the public until 
further notice : 

The Main Floor of the Museum, excepting the 
Tapestry Gallery and the Galleries of Paintings. 

The Ground Floor, excepting the Courts of 
Casts, Rooms 1,5,6 and 7 of the Print Depart- 
ment, Picture Reserve II, the Lawrence Room 
and the Bremgarten Room. 

The collections of the Chinese and Japanese 
Department may still be seen on application at the 
office of the Department. 

During the coal shortage the Gallery of the 
Morse Collection of Japanese Pottery will be used 
as the Textile Study. 

Professor George H. Chase has been 
appointed Trustee of the Museum from Harvard 
College for the year 1918. 

At THE invitation of the Brooklyn Institute 
Mr. Kojiro Tomita, Assistant Curator of Chinese 
and Japanese Art, gave an illustrated lecture on 
" Child Life in Japan " in the Young Members' 
Course at the Institute on Saturday, January 1 2. 
The audience numbered about 1 ,400. 

Enlistment. Mr. Dows Dunham, Associate of 
the Department of Egyptian Art, has received a 
commission as Second Lieutenant on the Staff of 
the Field Ambulance Service, and is serving in 
France for the period of the war. 

Library of the Museum 

Recent Accessions Relating to India 

AMONG others the following books relating 
to East Indian History, Literature, Art, and 
Religion have recently been added to the Library 

of the Museum : 

Archaeological Survey of Ceylon. All published, 

1890-1915. 
ur f< if James. Chronology of modern India for 
B 490 years from the close of the fifteenth century, 

A.D. 1494-1894. Edin. 1913. 
Coomaraswamy, A. K. Buddha and the Gospel 

of Buddhism. Lond. 1916. 
— Indian Drawings. 2v. Lond. 1910-12. 
— Mediaeval Sinhalese Art. BroadCampden. 1 908. 
—Rajput Painting. 2v. Oxf. 1916. 
— Visvakarma: Examples of Indian Sculpture. 

Lond. 1914. 



Cowell, E. B. Jataka: or, Stories of the Buddha's 

Former Births. 6v. Camb.(Eng.) 1895-1907. 
Davids. T. Rhys. Early Buddhism. Lond. 1914. 
Fausboll, V. Indian Mythology According to the 

Mahabharata ; in outline. Lond. 1 902. 
Foucher, A. Bas-reliefs greco-bouddhiques du 

Gandhara. Par. 1905. 
— Etude sur l'iconographie Bouddhique de 

l'lnde ; d'apres des documents nouveaux. 2v. 

Par. 1900-1905. 
Fox-Strangways, A. H. Music of Hindustan. 

Oxf. 1914. 
Gangoly, O. C. South Indian Bronzes. Cal- 
cutta. 1915. 
Getty, Alice. Gods of Northern Buddhism. 

Oxf. 1914. 
Grunwedel, Albert. Buddhist Art in India. 

Lond. 1901. 
Havell, E. B. Eleven plates representing works 

of Indian Sculpture, chiefly in English collec- 
tions. Lond. n. d. 
—Handbook to Agra and the Taj. N. Y. 1912. 
— Indian Architecture. Lond. 1913. 
Harvard Oriental Series. Vols. 3, 4, 9, 1 5, 

17,21. 
Imperial Gazetteer of India. Oxf. 1 908- 
India Society. Ajanta Frescoes. 2v. Oxf. 

1915. 
I-tsing. Record of the Buddhist Religion as 

Practiced in India and the Malay Archipelago. 

Oxf. 1896. 
Jahangir. Tuzuk-i-Jahangiri ; or, Memoirs of 

Jahangir. 2v. Lond. 1909-1914. 
Jaini, Jagmanderlal. Outlines of Jainism. Camb. 

(Eng.) 1916. 
Jouveau-Dubreuil, G. Archeologie du sud de 

l'lnde. 2v. Par. 1914. 
Knox, Robert. Historical Relation of Ceylon. 

Glasg. 1911. 
Laufer, Berthold. Dokumente der indischen Kunst; 

Das Citralakshana. Lpz. 1913. 
Muhammad Riza Nau'i. Burning and Melting ; 

tr. by A. K. Coomaraswamy. Lond. 1912. 
Nandikesvara. Mirror of Gesture ; tr. by A. K. 

Coomaraswamy. Camb. (Mass.) 1917. 
Parker, H. Ancient Ceylon. Lond. 1 909. 
Pleyte, C. M. Buddha-legende in den Skulpturen 

des Tempels von Boro-Budur. Amst. 1901. 
Rao, T. A. G. Elements of Hindu Iconography. 

Madras. 1914. 
Rawlinson, H. G. Intercourse between India and 

the Western World. Camb. (Eng.) 1916. 
Sarkar, B. K. Sukraniti. Allahabad. 1914. 
Sastri, H. K. South Indian Images of Gods and 

Goddesses. Madras. 1916. 
Smith, E. W. Moghul Architecture of Fathpur- 

Sikri. 4v. Allahabad. 1894-1898. 
Vidyapati. Songs of the Love of Radha and 

Krishna ; tr. by A. K. Coomaraswamy and 

ArunSen. Lond. 1915. 
Watt, Sir George. Indian Art at Delhi. Lond. 
1904. R. L. D. 



